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THE STORY OF BELFAGOR IN LITERA- 
TURE AND FOLK-LORE. 

Wifk an Appendix containing the * Belfagore ' of Giovanni Brevio, 

now first translated into English. 

BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON, HON. LL.D., F.E.S.L. 

[Read Feb. 26tli, 1902.] 

^ The story of Belfagor belongs to the Italian 

;<^ literature of the sixteenth century, and its invention 
has been attributed to four separate authors — 
Macchiavelli, Brevio, Straparola, and Doni. The 
claims of the two latter are, though for different 
reasons, not very strong, and the real controversy is 
as to Brevio and Macchiavelli. 

The story of Belfagor may be thus summarised : — 
The ?ouls of men who were condemned to hell 
complained that they had been brought to that sad 
estate by the agency of their wives. Minos and 
Rhadamanthus at length reported this to Pluto, who 
summoned a conclave of the infernal powers, and 
the result of their deliberations was that the arch- 
demon Belfagor was sent to the earth to investigate 
the matter.* He took the form of a handsome young 

* Belfagor, which in French and English has become Belphegor, 
is the name of the Midianitish deity mentioned in Numbers xxv, 3, 
and other passages. The Hebrew form of Baal-Peor became 
Beelfegdr in the Septuagint, and Beelphegor in the Vulgate. 
Luther, in his German version, retains the Hebrew form, as does 
Diodati in his Italian rendering, whilst Scio, in his Spanish transla- 
tion, uses the Greek form. The form adopted by Brevio is Belfa. 
gore. 
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THE STOEY OP BBLFAGOE. 6 

from the shipwreck of the vessel in which he was 
returning home with merchandise. Belfagor was 
now ruined, and fled to avoid his creditors. The 
hue and cry was so close upon his heels that he took 
refuge in the house of a labourer, Matteo del Bricca, 
who concealed him upon a promise of rich recom- 
pense. When the danger was over he narrated 
his history to Matteo and undertook to possess a 
rich lady, and not to be exorcised save by Matteo, 
who would thus earn a large reward. This 
is done, but Belfagor is still grateful and next 
possesses the daughter of a King of Naples, and 
Matteo earns still greater emoluments by freeing the 
lady from the demon. He now desires to abandon 
the trade of exorciser, but a little time after the 
daughter of Louis, King of France, suffered from an 
evil spirit, and Matteo was summoned. He declined, 
but with the assent of the Florentine Council was 
forcibly taken to France and given the alternative 
of curing the damsel or being hanged. Matteo 
endeavours to exorcise the spirit, but finds it to be 
his old acquaintance Roderigo, who refuses to budge. 
Matteo tells the King that there are certain demons 
whom it is difficult, if not impossible, to expel, 
but that he will make a last and desperate effort 
to cure the lady. A large stage, erected in a great 
square, is to be handsomely decorated, and to have 
an altar placed in the middle. There is to be a 
great concourse of nobles and ecclesiastics, and 
after a solemn mass has been sung, the possessed 
princess is to be brought upon the stage. On one 
side of the square is to be stationed a band of nmn 
-h trumpets, horns, bagpipes, and otlu^r iustrU' 
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ments capable of making a discordant noise. When 
Matteo takes his hat off the band is to strike up 
a hideous uproar and to march toward the stage. 
This is done, and whilst Belfagor is mocking and 
refusing to be expelled Matteo gives the signal. 
Belfagor asks the meaning of this din, and Matteo 
replies, " Alas ! dear Roderigo, it is your wife who is 
coming for you." At this unwelcome news Belfagor 
fled and left Matteo in possession of the field. 

Of the Kterary quaUty of this story Macaulay 
has well said, " The little novel of Belphegor is 
pleasantly conceived and pleasantly told, but the 
extravagance of the satire in some measure injures 
its effect. Macchiavelli was unhappily married, and 
his wish to avenge his own cause and that of his 
brethren in misfortune carried him beyond even the 
(A licejg^ of fiction." 

This outline will serve equally well for the story 
as told by Brevio, Macchiavelli, and Doni, whom I 
name here in the order in which their versions were 
printed. It must, however, be remembered that the 
order of publication is no criterion as to priority of 
composition. 

The claim of A. F. Doni is the most shadowy. As 
he rather hints than asserts his authorship, it is best 
to give his own words, which are to be found in * La 
Libraria '* as follows : 

Non e da marvigliarsi quando si stampa un libro, e 
gli viene stampato sopra una casa per un^ altra : percioche 
una bella composition e va d ^una in mille mani e fa cento 
mutationi, come s' e veduto in una novella sotto ^1 nome del 
Macchiavello laquale s^ e venduta in banco, e s^ fe stampate 

* Venegia, 1580, p. 89. 
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nelle novelle del Brevio, ultimamente a Firenze, e io che 
haueva I'originale in mano mi son riso quanto la sia strap- 
pazzata : alia fine accioche si ponga fine a questa strappazza- 
mento voglio che la si legga come dalP autor fu fatta 
interamente. 

Then follows the novel, identical in incident, but 
differing to some extent in phraseology from the 
earlier versions. Not much stress can be laid upon 
this half-hearted claim of Doni to a story that had 
been attributed to others for more than a generation. 

Which had precedence, Brevio or Macchiavelli ? 
Brevio's novel was printed in 1545, and Macchia- 
velli's not until 1549 ; but it was a posthumous 
publication, for the author died in 1527. Thus there 
need be no question of plagiarism on either side. 
Nor is it to be imagined that the two narratives are 
absolutely identical, although the language of some 
of the literary historians lends itself to that supposi- 
tion. The fact is that the stories of Brevio and 
Macchiavelli, whilst in close agreement both as to 
the incidents and ideas, are quite distinct in the form 
of expression. The name of the heroine in Brevio is 
Ermellina, in Macchiavelli it is Honesta, though both 
represent her as the daughter of Amerigo Donati. 
Macchiavelli's autograph MS. was given to Maglia- 
becchi by his learned friend Bernardo Benvenuti, and 
is now in the Maglial)ecchiana, and is Codice 335 
della Classe VII. This text was printed in 1869.* 

* * Belfagor, arcidiavolo, Novella di Niccolo Macchiavelli riscon- 
trata sull' originale dell' an tore.' Firenze : Giovanni Dotti, 1869. 
There is a preface bj the publisher, and an introduction by 
G. Gargani, in which the history of the MS. is given. An appendix 
gives a list of the rarer and more noteworthy editions of ' Belfagor.' 
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The balance of evidence is overwhelming in favour 
of Macchiavelli. Is it a case of plagiarism ? 
Apostolo Zeno urged that Brevio could not have 
"conveyed" the story as he was a prelate of the 
Roman Church. This is not a very convincing 
argument. " Dionisio Pedagogo," whilst putting 
Zeno's plea aside, suggests as most probable that the 
story was in common currency, and so came inde- 
pendently to the knowledge of both Brevio and 
Macchiavelli.* 

The third in point of date is Straparola. The 
story, as we find it in his * Notti,' has an air of in- 
completeness, and might almost justify the state- 
ment made by the author that he had not invented 
these stories, but only reported them as they had 
been narrated by the damsels who are the heroines 
of his book. Whether this declaration, which appears 
in the editions after 1553, is to be taken literally, 
may be doubted. Of the biography of the author 
nothing is known. He styles himself Giovanni 
Francesco Straparola da Caravaggio. The first part 
of the * Notti ' appeared at Venice in 1550, the 
second part in 1553. An edition in 1557 is said to 
be published at the instance of the author. Forty- 
two years before the appearance of the ' Notti ' 
there was printed at Venice, with the title of ' Opera 
nova da Zoan Francesco Streperola da Carafvazo/ 
a collection of " Sonetti CXV, Strabetti XXXV, 
Epistole VII, Capitoli XII." Straparola is more 
likely to be a nickname than a patronymic. 

* Brevio's * Rime e Prose Volgari' appeared at Borne in 15i5« 
The * Norelle ' were reprinted in an edition of eighty copies dated 
1799, but in reality printed at Milan in 1819. 
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The fourth tale of the second night is, however, 
told by Signer Benedetto of Previso. The Devil, 
weary of the continual complaints of the husbands 
who reach his domain against their wives, determines 
to make trial of the commodities of the married hfe. 
He assumes the form of a rich and handsome young 
man, calls himself Pancrazio Stornello, and marries 
Silvia Balastro. His best man was Gasparino Boncio. 
A few days after the wedding Pancrazio tells his wife 
that she must ask, once and for all, for whatever she 
desires in clothing, jewellery, etc., but having received 
her request must never repeat it. With the aid of 
her mother she draws up a long list of the things 
that excite feminine cupidity. These he at once 
gives her, with a warning against further demands. 
Notwithstanding this, as fashions change, Silvia finds 
that for a certain festivity she has " nothing to wear." 
The husband a second time supplies all her desires, 
and again warns her. But a third time she finds 
herself appealing to him. He gives her what she 
wishes, and, conceiving a violent dislike, abandons 
her for ever. Meantime, Gasparino, who is a 
gambler and trickster, has gone to Malfi, where one 
of his unpaid creditors takes a curious revenge. The 
Duke has become possessed by an evil spirit, who is 
no other than our friend Pancrazio celebrating his 
release from the cares of matrimony. The creditor 
tells the Duke that Gasparino is an accomplished 
exorcist, and the unlucky gamester is commanded, on 
pain of death, to expel the demon. It is in vain that 
Gasparino disclaims the powers attributed to him. 
He tries his hand, and in conversation with the 
demon finds that it is old crony Pancrazio, who. 
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however, refuses to budge, even for the sake of "auld 
lang syne." Grasparino devises a plan, and a few 
days later there is a great sound of music and rejoic- 
ing in the city. The sound attracts the attention of 
the Devil, who inquires what it may mean. He is 
told that the Duke has invited Silvia to the city. 
Upon this, rather than encounter his wife again, the 
Devil flees, and the Duke, thus released from demo- 
niacal possession, rewards Gasparino. Silvia sees all 
her husband's gifts turn to smoke and ashes and 
dies mad.* 

The story was included by Sansovino in the first 
edition of his ' Cento Novelle Scelte,' but he omitted 
it from the second, issued a year later, in 1562. He 
made some changes in it of an expurgatory nature.! 
It was also adapted for edification by a good priest, 
Carlo Casalicchio, whose book, ' Utile col Dolce,' 
appeared in 1671, ran through twelve editions, and 
was translated into German.J 

It is to be noted that in the opening sentence 
Macchiavelli disclaims the invention of the story. § 
A possible source is indicated by Dunlop, who says, 
" This story, with merely a difference of names, was 
originally told in an old Latin MS., which is now 
lost, but which, till the period of the civil wars in 

* There is an English version, * The Nights of Straparola/ now 
j&rst translated into English by W. G. Waters ; illustrated by E. R. 
Hughes, A.R.W.S. London, 1894, 2 vols. Some of Straparola's 
novels, but not the Belfagor fable, were included in Paynter's 
* Palace of Pleasure,* 1566. 

t See the preface of " Dionisio Pedagogo *' to Brevio, 1799. 

X Marchesi : ' Per le Storia della Novella Italiana nel Secolo 
vii,' pp. 164—189. 

§ " Leggesi nell* antiche memorie delle Florentine cose, come gia 
s' intese per relatione d' alcuno santissimo huomo," etc. etc. 
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France, remained in the library of Saint Martin de 
Tours."* 

The story of Belfagor was turned into verse by 
Giambattista Fagiuoli, who died in 1742. The first 
edition appears to be exceedingly rare, and is un- 
known to Passano, who mentions two reprints. 
That of Venice, 1820, is entitled ' II Matrimonio del 
Diavolo ; Novela f aceta di Giambattista Fagiuoli a sua 
moglie.' The second, printed at Florence in 1851, 
varies the title to ' Le Nozze del Diavolo,' and omits 
the possibly ambiguous dedication from the title- 
page. Fagiuoli's aim was not only to versify the 
story, but to excise from it all that might be regarded 
as " contrary to religion and good manners."t 
Fagiuoli states that he had taken the story from 
Casalicchio, Doni, Brevio, Sansovino, and Straparola, 
but omits any reference to Macchiavelli.J 

The Latin translation of * Belfagor' by Caesar 
Beccaria (Augustae Taurinorum ex officina Alexandri 
Fini, 1870) can only be regarded as a scholarly 
exercise. The Italian text is given page by page 
with the Latin version. 

The Belfagor story found its way into German 

* Dunlop : * Histoiy of Prose Fiction/ edited by Wilson, ii, p. 186. 
Dunlop cites no authority, but bis statement is perhaps based on a 
note of Pierre de Larivey * in his French translation of Straparola, 
who says that a canon of St. Martin of Tours told him that in the 
library of the church there was a MS. containing the story of the 
marriage of the devil " in five or six lines." 

t Passano: *I Novellieri Italiani in verso,' Bologna, 1868, pp. 
174, 175. 

X Marchesi : * Per le Storia della Novella Jtaliana nel Secolo xvii,' 
Roma, 1897, p. 175. Another * Belfagor ' in verse, " da un ignoto 
poeta detto il Brigido," is mentioned by Marchesi as appearing in 
the last years of the seventeenth century. 
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literature in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Hans Sachs has a Schwank which is dated July 13, 
1557, and is entitled, * Der Teufel nahm ein altes 
Weib zur Ehe/ In this the Belfagor motive appears 
in a somewhat different form. The Devil comes on 
the earth and marries a rich, but ugly and can- 
tankerous old woman, who makes him so miserable 
that he runs away from her, and in the forest he 
meets with a travelling physician with whom he enters 
into partnership. The Devil enters into a rich burgher 
and is duly exorcised by his medical confederate. But 
the professor of the healing art cheats the Devil out of 
his fair share of the reward for this remarkable 
cure. The Devil conceals his annoyance, and pro- 
poses that he shall next " possess " the canon of a 
cathedral. When he has entered into the body of 
the ecclesiastic the physician comes to bid the demon 
begone, but the Devil refuses to budge and cries out, 
" The physician is a thief who has stolen five dollars 
from me, and no thief can expel me." When the 
physician heard this he was in great anxiety as to 
how he should get out of the diflBculty and rushed 
out of the room in his perplexity, but soon returned 
and said, " Below in the courtyard is your old wife, 
who has got a decision, signed and sealed by the 
judges, that you are to live with her again." On 
this the Devil flies away and leaves the physician to 
enjoy the gratitude of his patient.* 

In France the story owes its popularity mainly to 
the genius of Lafontaine, but it had been previously 

* Hans Sacbs' * Ausgewahlte poetische Werke : Sprachlich 
erneuert von Karl Pannier,' Leipzig, n.d., p. 163. His "Fast- 
nachtspiel" of 'Der Teufel mit dem alten Weibe' is not concerned 
with the Belfagor motive. 
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put into a French dress. Grabrielle Chaphuys has 
the story in his *Facetieuses Journ^es' in 1584. 
Another translation, that of Tanneguy Lefebvre, 
appeared in 1664 under the title of * Le Mariage de 
Belphegor.' In the * Vie des Poetes grecs ' (Paris, 
1665) it is sandwiched between a notice of " Aratus 
et Homere le Tragique " and an " Abr^ge de la Vie 
de Thfe^e." It has, according to M. Louis Moland, 
"less of grace and of piquant irony than the 
original," and in his opinion is the version used 
by Lafontaine, whose conte was printed in 1682.* 
As he frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to 
MacchiaveUi it is not necessary to analyse the well- 
known poem. 

Marc Antoine Legrand made a comedy out of 
Lafontaine's conte, and it was represented at the 
Paris Theatre des Italiens in 1718. It is said that 
when Legrand advised Crebillon to become a candi- 
date for a vacant seat at the Academy, he replied, 
"Moi a I'Academie! Eh, mon pauvre Legrand, 
j'aimerais mieux avoir fait ta pifece." There is also 
' Belphegor, vaudeville fantastique,' par Dumanoir, 
Saint- Yves et Choler, represente sur le Theatre de la 
Montausier (Palais Royal) le 20 mai 1851.t There 
were two translations of Straparola. That by Guil- 
laume RoviUie appeared in 1615, and that of Pierre 
de Larivey in 1725. 

The first reference to the story in English litera- 

• Lafontaine dedicated his * Belphegor ' " ^ Mademoiselle de 
Cliammelay/' i. e, Marie Desmares, a famous actress who married 
Chevillet, Sieur Ghampsmesle or Ghampmele. She was born at 
Bonen in 1644, and died in 1698. In the edition of 1694 Lafontaine 
suppressed this dedication of twenty-nine lines. 

t Lafontaine, ed. Louis Moland, t. iv, p. 443. 
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ture is in Barnaby Rich's * Farewell to Military 
Profession,' which appeared at London in 1581. 
This consists of eight novels and a conclusion, in 
which is the adventure of a devil named Balthaser, 
who marries, " nere aboute London," a young lady 
who is styled Mildred. Tired with his wife's temper 
Balthaser leaves her, and goes to Dover with the 
intention of crossing the seas, but "findyng no 
shippyng readie he altered his course, and gat him 
into Scotlande." Here he possesses the King, and 
Persinus, an English physician, is called in to cure 
the royal malady under penalty of losing his own 
life. Persinus is the father-in-law of Balthaser, and 
frightens the devil away by the announcement of 
Mildred's imminent approach. Rich introduces the 
story in these words : " And no we, freendlie reader, 
because I have entered thus farre to speake of 
fashions, I will conclude with a tale that maketh 
somethyng for my purpose. I have read it so long 
agoe, that I cannot tell you where, nor the matter is 
not great, though I doe not tell you when. But in 
Englande (as I think) and as it should seem neare 
about London there was," etc. From this it appears 
that the fable immortalised by Macchiavelli was 
known in England by about the middle of the 
sixteenth century.* 

The play of ' Grim, the Collier of Croydon,' 
although there is no printed edition known of an 
earlier date than 1662, belongs, as is evident 
from the style, to the sixteenth century. In this 

* There is a notice of Bamaby Rich in the ' Dictionary of National 
Biography.' See also Peter Cunningham's introduction to Rich's 
* Honestie of this Age,' reprinted for the Percy Society in 1844. 
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play St. Dunstan appears as the opponent of the 
demon, and the character of the wife is made 
much blacker than in the Italian novel, as she does 
not shrink from an attempt to poison her husband. 
The motive is taken from Macchiavelli, but much 
fresh matter is imported into the plot. 

Ben Jonson's ' Devil is an Ass ' was printed in 
1616 and acted a little earlier. It agrees so far 
with the Belfagor story that it describes the adven- 
tures of a spirit sent from the infernal regions to 
investigate the truth as to the evils of married life, 
but in the development of the plot the English 
dramatist owes but little to the Italian novelist. 

The story is told in a tract entitled, ' The Divell 
a married man ; or, the Divell hath met his match.' 
An abstract is given by Mr. Frederic Thomas 
Elworthy in his * Horns of Honour ' (London, 1900, 
p. 99). A copy of the tract, which is without title- 
page, is in the British Museum, and was published, 
as George Thomasson has noted, September 24, 1647. 
It is a translation of Macchiavelli.* 

In 1691 appeared * Belphegor, or the Marriage of 
the Devil.' This is a tragi-comedy by John Wilson, 
which was acted at the Queen's Theatre in Dorset 
Garden. In the preface he acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Macchiavelli, "whether the original 
were his own or Straparola's," but he has located 
the story at Genoa, and has interwoven a love story 
so as to contrast a good wife with the one whom 

* The name of the great Florentine is one of frequent occurrence 
in English literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Many of these references are collected in Edwai*d Meyer's * Mac- 
chiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama' (Weimar, 1897). This is an 
interesting tract, but ' Belfagor ' does not enter into its scope. 
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Belfagor has wedded. " To this purpose," says 
Wilson, " I fancy Imperia, the wife of Belphegor, 
had a sister Portia (of as high virtue as herself was 
void of it) married to Montalto, a noble Genoese, 
who had sunk his fortune in serving the Repubhc, 
which yet (unknown to him) had been generously 
restored by another nobleman, his friend ; and thence 
endeavour some short characters of friendship and 
gratitude of a woman that sweetens her husband 
on all occasions of discontent ; one whom no accident 
of Fortune can move, nor injury, how designed 
soever, provoke to an indecency, and of a man in him 
that weathers his troubles with an evenness of mind ; 
one whom his country's ingratitude cannot tempt to 
a revenge, and so little affecting his own grandeur 
that when the Senate had at last elected him Duke, 
he modestly refused it." The extent to which Wilson 
is indebted to Macchiavelli has been exhaustively 
examined by Dr. Ernst HoUstein.* It may be 
sufl&cient here to say that whilst he has made great 
use of the Italian story he has treated it freely, and 
has added to it original matter that contributes much 
to the interest of his play. 

The other appearances of Belfagor in English are 
entirely due to Macchiavelli' s novel. His works were 
translated into our language by Henry Neville in 
1674, and again by the Rev. Ellis Famworth, vicar 

* * Verhaltniss von Ben Jonson's "The Devil is an Ass/'und John 
Wilson's "Belphegor, or the Marriage of the Devil," zu Macchiavelli's 
novelle von Belfagor.' Inaugural Dissertation von Ernst Hollstein. 
Halle, A. S., 1901. The translation regarded as that of Henry 
Neville, Dr. Hollstein, on somewhat slender grounds, attributes to 
the Duke of Wharton. Neville was the author of * The Isle of 
Pines,' a remarkable forerunner of * Robinson Crusoe.' 
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of Rostherne, Cheshire, in 1762. Belfagor appears 
in the first volume of * A Select Collection of Novels 
by several eminent hands ' (London, 1722). The 
dedication is signed S. C, and the editorship is 
usually assigned to Samuel Croxall. There is a 
prose version, or rather abridgment, of Belfagor in 
Alexander Pennycuik's * Collection of Curious 
Scottish Poems' (Edinburgh, 1762, p. 135). 
Belfagor appears in independent versions in the 
rare volume of * Italian Tales,' illustrated by Cruik- 
shank in 1824, and in Thomas Roscoe's * Italian 
Novelists,' which was published in 1825. In 1872 
another English version appeared in * Streams from 
Hidden Sources,' by B. Montgomerie Ranking 
(London, 1872, p. 200). Whilst he has a bad opinion 
of the state of sentiment which the novel shows, he 
has a high opinion of the literary skill of Macchia- 
velli. ** Neither Boccaccio, BandeUo, nor any of 
their many followers has surpassed this romance, 
and it may take rank as the culminating point of 
that art of story-telling which rose in Italy in the 
fourteenth century to prepare the way for nobler 
work in all the earth ; the foundation, however 
fragile, is seeming of the great temple of modem 
literature." In 1824 there appeared a fragmentary 
rendering in verse by the Rev. S. Weston,* and in 
1840 appeared * Belfagor : a tale translated in verse.' 

After this glance at the appearances of Belfagor 
in the literature of Italy, France, Germany, and 
England, we may turn to the unhappy matrimonial 
experiences of Belfagor in folk-lore. 

* Ranking's ' Streams from Hidden Sources.' 
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The story is curreiit in Sicily, and is given by 
Pitr^. The incident of the marriage is located at 
Palermo, and follows closely the order of the novella. 
But the exorciser is not a human being, but another 
demon, who, when the lame devil is expelled from the 
princess, marries her and is left in quiet possession 
of his royal bride.* This difference may perhaps be 
taken as an indication that it is a genuine folk-tale, 
and not merely a reminiscence in the popular mind 
of the story as it exists in Itahan literature. The 
editor of Dunlop gives variants of the story which 
are current in Servia, Poland, and Bohemia. There 
is an Andalusian legend in which the demon is afraid 
not of his wife but of his mother-in-law. t It is not 
always easy to decide whether any given narrative 
is a genuine folk- tale or an echo from literature. 
No doubt many stories pass and repass from oral 
tradition to the printed book ; but these have primi- 
tive characteristics. 

The tale is current in Egypt, and was taken down 
by the Rev. A. H. Sayce from the recitation of a 
professional story-teller in Cairo. The Arabic text 
and the following English translation are given in 
*Folk-Lore:'J 

There is a man who was married to a (wife), but the 
man was terribly irritated by his wife. When he wanted 
to go to a place she would say, " I will go with you,^' so (at 
last), out of irritation, he told her that he was going on the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. She said, " I will go with you, too/^ 
They marched along the road of pilgrimage till they came 

* * Folk-lore,' vol. xii, p. 213. 

t This is Fernan Cabaliero*s " La Saegra del Diablo " in her 
* Ouentos y Poesias Populares Andaluces.* 
t Vol. xi, p. 374. 
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to a well. He said to her, ^^I am going to get some 
water ; " she replied, " I will go with you too." She went 
with him to the well ; the man drank, went down into it 
first, and filled a skin (with water) . Then she descended 
after him in order to drink ; the man gives her a shove and 
she falls into the well. In the well was an afrit (demon). 
When the woman had descended into the well the afrit 
was irritated by her, and escaped out of it. The husband 
walks along a road and met with an old man. He said to 
him, " Good sir, what sort of creature are you ? " The 
other replied, " I am an afrit." The husband asked, 
^^ Where are you going ? " The afrit answered, " I have run 
away from a woman named Bakhtiya (Luck) ; I fell across 
her in the well. I left the well and went off. But come 
with me, we will be friends ; we will go to the city, and I 
will enter the body of the Sultanas daughter, and you shall 
act as doctor. When you come to the palace, and sit in 
the palace, I will go out of her body ; she shall be as well 
as she was before, and then they will give you bakshish. 
But afterwards I will next go into the body of the Vizier^s 
daughter. You may come, but I won^t go out of her, so 
don't come, for it would be better they should kill you." 
When they got to the city the afrit entered the body of the 
Sultan's daughter. The man walked along the road 
crying, " A physician ! I heal ! Fm a healer ! " When they 
heard him in the palace they called to him, saying, " Are 
you a clever physician ? " " Yes," he answered, " a 
clever one." They said, " This girl is very ill ; if you cure 
her I will give you plenty of bakshish." He replied, " Very 
well," and added, ^' I must stay in a room along with the 
girl, and must have a sheep richly stewed." So he stayed 
in the palace three days, eating and drinking with great 
satisfaction, since he had had nothing to eat (previously). 
The afrit left the girl, and the girl became as well as she 
had been before, and they gave him bakshish and they 
gave him clothes. The afrit went into the Vizier's daughter, 
(so) the Vizier sent to the Sultan to ask for the physician. 

2 
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The physician went to the Vizier^s house, and the Vizier 
said to him, '^ If the girl is not cured I will cut off your 
head/' The man sat in the room with the girl two or three 
days, but the afrit did not rise up out of her ; so the man 
said, " My brother, depart ! " The afrit replies, " No, I 
will not depart/' Then the man asked the Vizier to let 
him and the girl go into the garden. When they had gone 
into the garden, and were staying there, the afrit rose up 
and sported before them, but did not depart. The man 
remembered his wife. He said to the afrit, " Have you not 
heard the news ? " The afrit replied, ^^ No." He answered, 
" Bakhtiya is looking for you ! '' When the afrit heard of 
Bakhtiya he vanished, (and) the girl became as well as she 
was before. 

This does not sound like an echo from a printed 
book, but has all the characteristics of a genuine 
folk-tale. Another version, practically identical, is 
current in Asia Minor.* 

In the * Cuksaptati, or Tales of a Parrot,' there is 
a story of a demon who lives at a pipal tree, from 
which he is driven by the constant scoldings of a 
Brahman's wife. The Brahman leaves her and 
makes the acquaintance of the demon of the pipal 
tree. The remainder is like the Cairene story.f 

In the remarkable collection of folk-tales from the 
Upper Indus, in the Rev. Charles Swynnerton's 
■ Indian Nights Entertainment,' there is an elabo- 
rate story with the Belfagor motive. According to 
this tale there are two friends, Mahomed Bux and 
Amir Khan; the latter blessed with a good wife, 
the former encumbered with a terrible termagant. 
At last they plot to kill her, and she is pushed into 

* * Folk-lore/ vol. xii, p. 213. 
t Ibid., vol. xii, p. 213. 
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a deep well. She falls on the back of a demon who 
inhabited this watery mansion, and she agrees to 
become his wife on condition that he allows her to 
inflict a hundred strokes with her slipper on his 
head every morning. At last the demon grows 
weary of this diurnal castigation and leaves her. 
He assumes the shape of a man and becomes a 
sweeper at the very mosque in which Mahomed 
Bux, who has turned dervish, is living. Mahomed 
discovers from the sweeper's gluttonous fashion of 
eating that he is a demon in disguise. He extracts 
the demon's secret, and finds that both are the 
victims of Fuzzle Noor. In order that the dervish 
may keep the secret the demon promises to marry 
him to the King's daughter. He enters into the 
body of the princess, the most beautiful in the 
world, and makes her act as one who was mad. 
Mahomed promises to cure her if he may have her 
for wife. When he pronounces the word of exor- 
cism the demon is not very willing to leave his 
comfortable quarters, but a hint that Fuzzle Noor 
is coming frightens him quickly away. He does 
not leave the city, however, but takes possession of 
the Vizier's daughter, and threatens to tear his 
quondam friend to pieces if he should again attempt 
the task of exerciser. He is, however, urged by his 
father-in-law to undertake this additional cure. 
When Mahomed went to the Vizier's house the 
demon began to rage. " My dear friend," said the 
exerciser, " that day at the palace I was merely 
joking when I told you Fuzzle Noor had come. But 
to-day I tell you seriously that she is now at the 
door of this house waiting for you, and no doubt 
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she will find you out. Hark ! I hear her coining up 
the stairs." So the demon fled, and the Vizier's 
daughter was restored to her normal condition.* 

In Bihar there is a proverb which, with its ex- 
planation, is thus given by Rev. John Christian : t 



" 392. A shrew strikes terror into a demon even." 

Je jagdipen nagar ujaral^ rakas chhoral f fipar 
Se jagdipa awat bari, hathe le le musar. 

That Jagdipa^ who desolated the town, (and on whose 
account) the demon even left his habitation of the pipal, 
is now coming with a pestle in her hand. 

" Jagdipa " was a village termagant, who, by her con- 
stant brawling, made it so unpleasant for her fellow- 
villagers that they finally quitted the village. When there 
was no one left to quarrel with she, it is said, used to vent 
her rage on a pipal tree. Every morning, armed with her 
broom, she would attack the tree and vociferate. A 
demon, who dwelt in this tree, unable any longer to stand 
this daily invasion, also left his abode and sought refuge 
elsewhere. 

This saying is used as an invocation to exorcise evil 
spirits. Her name is sufficient to make any demon flee ; 
also said in joke when one noted for her temper is coming 
to a place. 

Whether in this rudimentary form the story is in 
an early stage of its evolution or a late period of 
degeneration, must be a matter of doubt. 

Many, if not most things are found in the 
* Talmud,' and it contains a legend that embodies 
one of the two elements that make up the story of 

• * Indian Nights Entertainment, or folk-tales from the Upper 
Indus/ London, 1892, p. 298. 
t * Bihar Proverbs,' p. 182. 
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Belfagor. The demon Benthamelion, who is 
travelling with Rabbi Simeon and Rabbi Josua, 
enters, by a divine order, into the daughter of the 
Emperor of Rome, and is exorcised by the two 
Jewish teachers, who thus obtain Imperial favour 
and a relaxation of the laws against their co- 
religionists.* 

The story of Belfagor bears evidence of its Oriental 
origin, and fits much more easily into schemes of 
pagan mythology than into the theological system 
of Christianity. The afrit of the Arabian tale, the 
demon of the Punjab story, are each better fitted for 
the part of a henpecked husband than one of the rebel 
angels, still preserving a gloomy grandeur in his 
fatal descent from heaven to hell. It is, however, 
true that in the Middle Ages the Devil is often repre- 
sented in a scurvy light, the butt of many jokes, and 
often cheated of his prey by some pretext which 
would not deceive the merest dolt. On the mediaeval 
stage the representative of the infernal powers 
appears in a three-fold capacity : " first, as the oppo- 
nent of the good ; second, as the corrupter of man ; 
third, as the buffoon." The Apostle describes the 
Devil as a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour, 
but in the mediaeval stories he has more resemblance 
to the ass in the lion's skin. Possibly this may be 
due to the imperfect assimilation of a foreign element 
incorporated into the religious thought of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. As the Belfagor story is still 
current as a folk-tale, and is found alike in India and 
in Egypt, we may reasonably assume that it has 
travelled from east to west. One of its elements, 

* * Dunton,' ii, 189. 
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the incident of the exorcism, is found in the 
* Talmud/ though there is no trace there of the 
married Devil. At what period or by what precise 
route Belfagor wandered from the Orient to the 
Occident there is not sufl&cient evidence to show. 
It may have been brought to Italy by a traveller or 
sea captain who had laughed at its humour in some 
African harbour or Indian guest-house. In what 
manner it attracted the notice of Macchiavelli is 
equally unknown, but it is to be noted that so far 
from claiming it as an invention of his own he ex- 
pressly states that it is taken from the memoirs of a 
certain holy man of Florence. That Belfagor enters 
into Italian literature by the agency of Macchiavelli 
seems to be certain. Brevio may have derived his 
materials from the same source as the Florentine 
secretary.* As told by Straparola the story suggests 
the repetition of one imperfectly remembered. Doni 
and the rest of the Italian narrators of Belfagor's 
woes may be regarded as imitators, acknowledged 
or unacknowledged, of Macchiavelli. In France 
the genius of Lafontaine has given a fresh charm to 
the story, but he keeps very close to the original. 
No English author of the first rank has treated the 
theme, though Ben Jonson has taken a shrewd hint 
from Macchiavelli, and John Wilson's play possesses 

* As already mentioned, there are various English translations of 
Macchiavelli's story, but, so far as I know, there is none of the 
novella of Brevio, and a version is therefore given in the Appendix • 
A close comparison of Brevio with MacchiaveUi shows many agree- 
ments and some diflPerences. Signor Azeglio Valgimigli, of Owens 
College, Manchester, who has, with his accustomed courtesy, looked 
over the proof of this paper, reminds me of two passages in Dante 
which may be compared with the opening passage of 'Belfagor' — 
* Inferno,' xvi, 45 ; and * Purgatorio,' yiii, 76—78. 
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great merits. The early and unknown dramatist who 
composed * The Collier of Croydon ' has also grafted 
much fresh matter upon the Italian original. 

Adam, in his capacity of the first man, was the first 
man who complained of the ways of woman ; many of 
his sons have inherited this as well as other evil ways; 
and until the last man has disappeared from earth 
there will probably be some male person ready, with 
or without reason, to lay the blame of his own folly 
upon a woman. But if Eve's daughters have led 
many into the " primrose paths of dalliance," they 
have incited more to heroic endeavour, courageous 
endurance and wise contentment. Fortunately we 
may laugh at Macchiavelli's mordant satire and fully 
acknowledge the measure of truth it contains, and yet 
remember that older portrait, true and beautiful, of 
the virtuous woman, the wise wife : " the heart of 
her husband trusteth her, and he shall have no lack 
of spoil. She doeth him good and not evil all the 
days of her life. . . . She spreadeth out her palms 
to the poor, yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy . . . strength and dignity are her clothing ; 
and she laugheth at the time to come. She openeth 
her mouth with wisdom, and the teaching of kind- 
ness is on her tongue. She looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness. Her children rise up and call her blessed; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her, saying. 
Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
excellest them all." 



APPENDIX. 

BELFAGORE : A TALE BY MONSIGNOR GIOVANNI BBEVIO. 
Printed at Borne in 1545, and now first translated into English. 

Belfagorey an archdevil, is sent by Pluto into this worlds 
with a command to marry a wife ; he combes and takes one, 
and, not being able to bear her insolence, returns to hell. 

CouETEOUS AND LoFiNG GENTLEMEN, — ^It has ever been 
the opinion of the wise, and of those especially who have 
experienced the hard and severe yoke of matrimony, that 
the greatest affliction, and the most difficult to endure, is a 
wife, when, as most frequently occurs, she happens to be 
peevish, tiresome, and scolding. Leaving on one side the 
infinite instances of this amongst philosophers and other 
excellent men, renowned for their deep learning and for 
their experience in the work of this world, of which 
chronicles and histories are full, I will relate a case which 
occurred not many years ago, in order that, warned by this 
example, you may lead a glad and serene life, by fleeing 
from this sorrow to which the enemy of your soul would 
deceitfully lead you. And if it comes to pass that you 
desire a wife, for which you are not to be blamed, be 
advised to examine carefully and to minutely inform 
yourself as to the qualities of the lady you wish to 
marry. 

I would say, then, that it is understood from the narra- 
tion of a hermit, a man of saintly life, that once when he 
was abstracted in his prayers he saw the souls of many 
men who had been condemned to the pains of hell, of whom 
K,A greater part mourned that they had come to that 
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miserable condition for no other reason than through 
having suffered the pride and insolence of their wives 
whilst they still had a part in human life. Minos and 
Rhadamanthus were much astonished at this, and as the 
number increased hourly, they determined to report the 
matter to their chief Pluto, and accordingly did so. He, 
upon profound consideration, summoned a Council, and 
after much discussion of the matter it was decided, by the 
common agreement of the infernal princes, to send the 
archdevil Belfagore into this world in the form of a man, 
provided with 100,000 ducats, and that he should be 
required and constrained to take a wife and to live with 
her for ten years, and at the end of that time he should pre- 
tend to die, and, returning to hell, should report in detail to 
Pluto and to the other princes as to the manners and lives of 
married women. The further condition was attached that 
during this time he should be liable to all the incon- 
veniences and evils with which hard fortune afflicts and 
torments men in this world. It was added that he was 
not to avoid them by deception or astuteness. Belfagore, 
though not with good-will, departed upon these conditions 
with the money. He went in good array to Florence with 
many servants and horses. This city pleased him best 
because there he could more freely, and without regard to 
any one, put his money to exchange and usury. Staying 
there, he called himself Roderigo di Castiglia, took a 
house in the district of All Saints, and told all who wished 
to know about him that he had left Spain when a boy, and 
had gone to Aleppo and from there to Syria, where by his 
industry he had gained many thousand ducats, and that 
finally he had come to Florence in order to marry, and 
to settle down in a quiet life. Roderigo, as he was a 
Spaniard, had a handsome and agreeable appearance, and 
looked to be about thirty years old, and was particularly 
good-tempered and gentlemanly. In a few months the fame 
of his riches and his pleasant manners spread about, 
and many ladies were suggested to him as suitable for 
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a consort. One of these, who pleased him more than all 
the others, was the daughter of Amerigo Donati, a man who 
belonged to one of the best families in the city, but 
who was poor and had more sons and daughters than his 
means could well support. The wedding of Roderigo was 
celebrated in honourable and distinguished fashion, and 
nothing was omitted that on such an occasion could be 
desired. After his marriage with Ermellina, for so his 
wife was called, Roderigo, who was familiar and in business 
relations with the best men in Florence, became ambitious, 
and almost incredible as it sounds, began to be pleased with 
the pomps and vanities of this world. He kept a splendid 
table and gave money away without measure. What 
caused even greater damage and trouble he was so despe- 
rately enamoured of his wife that he was uneasy whenever 
away from her presence, and could not bear to see her sad 
or displeased. Now Monna Ermellina had brought into 
the house of Roderigo along with her good blood and her 
beauty more pride than even Lucifer ever possessed. 
Roderigo, who had experience of both, believed that of his 
wife to be much the greater of the two. And it increased 
all the more when she saw the love which the poor 
husband bore her. She treated him with an entire absence 
of respect, and ordered him about as though he were a 
servant, and when she wished to obtain something that he 
had to refuse she reviled hira in the most opprobrious 
terms she could find for scolding and scoffing. These 
things caused Roderigo great trouble. Nevertheless, 
having regard to his father-in-law, to his wife^s brothers, 
sisters, and their relations, and still more from his ardent 
love for her, and, in addition, from the obligation into 
which he had entered with Pluto, he patiently endured 
all the wickedness and bad manners of the lady. After a 
time he found that he had expended the greater part of 
his wealth, for in addition to the great cost he had in 
clothing his wife, who, as is the custom of Florence, 
dressed daily in new fashions, and in satisfying her 
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whimsical appetites, which he was obliged to do in the 
hope of peace, he sent one of her brothers to the Levant 
with a great cargo of cloth, and another of them to the 
West with similar merchandise, and set up the third as a 
goldbeater in Florence. In this way he expended the greater 
part of his possessions. As the Carnival and St. John^s 
Day drew near, in which the whole city, by ancient usage, 
is given up to festivity, and many of the more aristocratic 
and rich citizens honour each other by splendid enter- 
tainments, Monna Brmellina, who would not have yielded 
to an empress, determined that Roderigo should surpass 
all the others in expenditure. All these things, for the 
reasons already given, he endured, and however hard they 
were to tolerate he would have thought them but slight if 
by this means household peace could have been obtained. 
The result was quite otherwise, for these unsustainable 
expenses, added to the evil temper of his wife, brought 
numberless unpleasantnesses. There was not a servant 
who would remain with her more than a few days. No 
one could endure for any length of time her ways. The 
servants, whether they came from the country or the town, 
soon left; nay, even the demons whom Roderigo had 
brought with him in the form of men as servants preferred 
to return to the household of the Devil rather than remain 
in this world under her imperious control. Such was the 
position in which poor Roderigo now found himself. 
Having by excessive and extravagant expenditure con- 
sumed his ready money, he was obliged, in order to 
maintain his position, to live upon the expectation of the 
returns from his mercantile ventures in East and West. 
He had still good credit and began to raise money upon 
bills of exchange, and soon had many accounts running 
against him, as happens to many who manage their affairs in 
this manner. Not content with this, fickle Fortune, whose 
wheel alone brings good or evil to men, caused news to 
arrive that the brother of Monna Ermellina, who was 
trading in the West, had gambled away all that Roderigo 
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had entrusted to him ; and the other brother, returning 
from the £aat in an uninsured vessel, siifEered shipwreck 
and was drowned. No sooner were these tidings known 
than Koderigo's creditors came together, although their 
bills were not yet due, to consider how to watch him lest 
he should abscond. On the other hand, Koderigo, finding 
no remedy for his desperate case, and still more being 
weary of the miserable life which Monna Ermellina led 
him, arose very early one morning, and rode towards the 
Prato gate which was not far from his house. His credi- 
tors quickly knew of this from the report of one of their 
spies, and at once applied to the magistrates, and with the 
officers of justice and many of their friends they started in 
pursuit. Poor Roderigo was not more than two miles 
from Florence when he heard the tramping of the horses 
behind him. Seeing the danger he left the high road, and 
dismounting and passing on foot through some fields, 
crossing ditches, of which that country is full, he sought 
for a chance to hide, and at length by running and 
walking he came to Peretola and entered the house of 
one Gianmatteo del Briga, a labourer of Giovanni del Bene, 
and there sought shelter. Just then Gianmatteo was 
feeding his oxen, and Roderigo implored him most 
earnestly, and for the love of God, to rescue him from his 
pursuers, and promised that if he would do so he should 
be a rich man. Gianmatteo, although a rustic, was a man 
of courage, and took pity on Roderigo. Thinking that he 
could only gain by doing so, he decided to save him. So 
he hid him on a rubbish heap in front of the house and 
covered him with chafP and weeds that he had been 
gathering together in order to be burned. Having done 
this he entered the house. When the creditors arrived and 
began to search, they could not, either by prayers or 
menaces, make Gianmatteo understand who this Roderigo 
was. At length, having spent the day in a vain search, 
tliey returned to Florence, weary and out of spirits. Gian- 
matteo, when they had been gone a sufficient length of 
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time, brought Roderigo forth from his hiding place, and 
reminded him of his promise. Roderigo, after having 
thanked him heartily, said^ " I am under a great obligation, 
which by all means I wish to fulfil, and in order that you 
may believe that I can do so you must understand who I 
am/^ Thereupon he recounted his adventures — his coming 
from hell, his marrying a wife, and the incidents that 
had followed. Roderigo added that the mode in which he 
intended to enrich his preserver was this : — When Gian- 
matteo heard that some lady was possessed by a demon, he 
would know that Roderigo was the spirit that had entered 
into her. ^^ Oh," said Gianmatteo, " are they not all 
possessed ? " Roderigo laughed and said, " Good, but I 
will enter into one in particular, and her father will have 
to pay what you demand, for I will never leave her unless 
you come to exorcise me." When they had come to this 
agreement Roderigo disappeared. Not many days later all 
Florence was full of the news that a young woman, who 
was the daughter of Ambrogio Amidei, and the wife of 
Buonaiuto Tebaldino, was possessed by an evil spirit. The 
father and husband tried all the remedies that are usual on 
such occasions, such as the cap of San Zenobi and the 
mantle of San Giovan Alberto and similar devices, which 
had no impression on Roderigo, who poked fun at them in 
order to make quite clear to everyone that it was not any 
fiction of the imagination, but really an evil spirit that had 
the damsel in his power. Roderigo discoursed in Latin on 
the secret things of philosophy, and revealed the sins of 
many, and amongst others of a Franciscan friar, who had 
kept, for many years, a girl in his cell, dressed in the 
fashion of the order. These and many other things he 
declared, which were marvellous to hear. When at last 
Messere Ambrogio had lost all hope of the girl being 
cured, the matter came to the ears of Gianmatteo, who, 
remembering the promise made by Roderigo, went to 
Florence. Having reached the house of Messere Ambrogio, 
Gianmatteo told him that if he would give him five hundred 
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florins with which to buy a farm he would undertake to 
cure the young lady. Ambrogio willingly agreed to this 
bargain. Gianmatteo caused certain masses to be said, and 
then, after some other ceremonies to give colour to the 
proceedings, approached the lady and whispered in her 
ear, " Roderigo, I am Gianmatteo, who have come in order 
that you may fulfil your promise." To this Roderigo 
replied, " I am content, but this affair will not make you as 
rich as I ought and desire to make you ; therefore when I 
leave here I shall enter into the daughter of Carlo, King of 
Naples, and I shall never leave her unless you come to 
expel me ; then you can obtain a richer present and give me 
no further trouble." 

Having said that he departed, not without the exorcism 
amazing the people of Florence. Not many days had 
passed when all Italy heard that a daughter of the King 
of Naples was a victim of demoniacal possession. After 
many exorcisms made without result the fame of 
Gianmatteo reached the ears of the King. He was sent 
for from Florence, and having reached Naples, he, after 
the customary ceremonies, freed the King^s daughter, and 
received a present of some six thousand ducats. He re- 
turned to his home, and shortly afterwards took a house at 
Florence and began to enjoy his wealth after the fashion 
of the citizens, and did not attempt to cure any more 
possessed women. "Whilst Gianmatteo was thus enjoying 
peace and felicity with his family it happened that 
Roderigo took possession of the daughter of the King of 
France, who, not finding any method of delivering her, 
was reminded of Gianmatteo by the Florentine Am- 
bassador. In consequence a letter was sent to the 
authorities of that city asking them to send him to France. 
When Gianmatteo came into the presence of the King and 
heard what was required of him, he tried to be excused 
and declared that he no longer understood exorcism, and 
that there were some spirits so evil that they did not fear 
the masters of the art, and that he felt afraid this was one 
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of the worst. He also said that the demons were more 
difficult to drive out on that side of the mountains than on 
the other. All this G-ianmatteo said in order not to be dis- 
agreeable to Roderigo, but the King in reply swore that he 
would hang Gianmatteo unless the damsel was set free. 
Then, seeing that it was impossible to escape, Gianmatteo 
took heart, and after the customary ceremonies the 
demoniac was brought in, and he whispered in her ear in 
the most humble manner a petition to Roderigo that he 
would leave her. In asking this favour he reminded 
Roderigo of the service rendered in the past, and told him 
of the peril in which his rescuer now found himself ; to 
which appeal Roderigo turned an unfavourable countenance, 
and cried, ^' You traitorous villain, how dare you come after 
me ? Is not what I have enabled you to gain sufficient 
for you ? You were a farm labourer, and you have been 
made a gentleman, and yet you are not content ! Get 
away from me as quickly as you can before I do you an 
injury.^' Gianmatteo, in spite of this disdain, still begged 
Roderigo to let the young lady go free. Then he said to 
the King, " I have told your Majesty that the spirits of 
this part are more malevolent and difficult to exorcise than 
those of Italy, but nevertheless I will make one more 
attempt. Your Majesty must order a great stage to be 
erected in the square in front of the Church of Notre 
Dame, a stage so large that all the ecclesiastics of the city 
and all the nobles of your court may be present there ; it 
must be draped in silk and cloth of gold, and in the middle 
an altar must be set up. Next Sunday I desire that your 
Majesty with the clergy and with the nobles in their 
greatest state, and all clad in the richest attire of silk and 
cloth of gold, shall come upon the stage I have named, 
where, after the celebration of mass, the possessed damsel 
shall also be brought. I desire, in addition, that on one 
side of the square there shall be assembled the players of 
all sorts of noisy instruments, each player holding his in- 
strument ready, and when I give them the signal by raising 



